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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

An Introduction to Systematic Philosophy. By Walter T. Marvin. 

New York, The Columbia University Press, 1903. — pp. xiv, 572. 

According to the author, this book is not an historical introduction to 
philosophy. Only in a few cases does it deal with the history of the problems 
under consideration. Nor is it a handbook of philosophy ; "it does not 
give pro and con all the various doctrines held by great philosophical writers 
of the past and leading writers of the present." The book is an attempt 
to state and explain the chief problems of philosophy as problems actually 
existing to-day, and to give such solution of these as the author is able to 
give. Its chief value, he thinks, lies in the selection and order of the 
problems with which it deals. 

The work is divided into six parts. Under Part I, entitled " Metaphys- 
ics," we have "The Philosophy of Nature," "The Philosophy of Mind," 
"Ontology," "Cosmology," and "Cosmogony." Part II is devoted to 
" The Theory of Knowledge," discussing "The Nature of Knowledge," 
"The Validity of Knowledge," "The World as Presupposed by Knowl- 
edge," and "The Manifold Interpretation of the World." The next three 
parts deal with " The Philosophy of Religion," " Theoretical Ethics," and 
"./Esthetics," while in a concluding division, headed "Philosophy as a 
Science, ' ' general problems concerning the nature and method of philos- 
ophy are discussed. 

The standpoint of the work is defined by the author as ' rational idealism.' 
By ' idealism ' he means the doctrine that denies the existence of a tran- 
scendent world and limits all problems to the world of experience. By 
' rationalism ' he means that our attempt to interpret the world presup- 
poses premises or a priori truths about the world. Against naturalism he 
maintains that man's ideals can rightly lay claim to the same validity as 
does science ; and in behalf of naturalism he attempts to justify the atomic, 
mechanical interpretation of nature and indirectly of mind. 

The task which the author has set himself in this book is, of course, an 
immense one, perhaps the largest task which the human mind can set 
itself. No one should, in my opinion, undertake to publish a complete 
theory of the universe in our days who has not had a great deal of philo- 
sophical experience, and who has not made a careful study of the different 
special problems in the field. Dr. Marvin appreciates this fact when he 
says : "I am quite aware that the book has many faults, but my excuse 
for publishing it now is, first, the belief that it is an approach toward what 
an introduction to philosophy should be, and, secondly, the desire to learn 
through it how to write a better introduction some time in the future, 
especially in case a second edition is called for. Doubtless, the reader 
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will find inconsistencies ; but inconsistency between the solutions of dif- 
ferent problems does not seem to me a fatal fault, for I believe that we 
philosophers should profit by following the example of natural science and 
devoting ourselves chiefly to separate problems and their solution, even if 
we have to set aside for the time being the making of a system. Hence 
I have tried to present a series of problems and their solutions rather than 
a complete philosophical system." 

But it does not seem to me that the desire to learn how to write a better 
introduction some time in the future, especially in case a second edition is 
called for, is a sufficient excuse for such an enterprise. I do not regard 
this book as thorough or mature enough to serve any good purpose ; it does 
not go to the bottom of things, it is not what the Germans call ' durchdacht. ' 
It does not, in my judgment, make a sufficiently careful study of the dif- 
ferent special problems, the very thing which it starts out to do. Par- 
ticularly disappointing is the treatment of the substance problem, the 
causality problem, the soul-substance problem, dualism, interaction 
and parallelism, the theory of the conservation of energy, the atomic 
theory, the teleological problem, and the freedom of the will. All of these 
are fundamental questions, and on the correct solution of them everything 
depends. And as for inconsistency and lack of system, it seems to me 
that the more thoroughly the problems are worked out, the less incon- 
sistency there is bound to be. I think the beginner will often feel lost in 
studying this book, he will not see the connections, he will not be able to 
make the results of different chapters fit into each other. 

In dealing with many problems, the author's treatment seems unfortunately 
vague, confusing, and conflicting. Everything is atoms in motion, and at the 
same time atoms are mere abstractions. The physical and mental are both 
manifestations of the same substance which determines their character, and 
yet the mental must be explained by the physical, and the mental is a special 
creation and creation is inexplicable. We are told that our mental life pos- 
sesses that unity of structure and that permanence of character which jus- 
tifies us in calling it a thing ; that its unity is the soul, and the principle 
and character of this unity are just what we mean by personal identity. 
Then, again, we cannot find permanent qualities in secondary qualities 
and mind ! And to multiply our troubles, we are told in a chapter con- 
cluding the metaphysics : "The world in the concrete is truly one analo- 
gous to our wills. Creation is ever taking place. Spontaneity describes it 
as does no other term. . . . The world is will, if you choose so to call it ; 
but it is will in a broader sense than psychology uses that term. The 
world is alive, but it is alive in a broader sense than biology uses the term. 
. . . The world contains life and it contains spirit. It creates both. There 
can be no contradiction between it on the one hand and life and will on the 
other." This teaching, taken in connection with the general impression 
created in the theory of knowledge that the will is the primary and ultimate 
reality, only adds a new difficulty and increases the confusion. 
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In his theory of knowledge, Dr. Marvin is, as was already stated, an 
idealist and a rationalist. There is no transcendent world. The object of 
knowledge is always a fact, always some real or existing thing. Facts are 
always given through consciousness. Our perception is not a fact ; it is 
fact//z« recognition or interpretation. The given is the sum-total of facts 
revealed to our present consciousness. The given is the absolute. " It is 
consciousness or the content of consciousness, only in the sense that robs 
this term of all meaning. That is, it is not consciousness. The given is 
obtained, in short, by robbing the interpreted fact of all interpretation and 
so leaving us the fact and nothing more. The given is the reality, the ab- 
solute, in short the object robbed of every trace of interpretation, relativity, 
or aught else in the form of knowledge." That is, the given is a mere 
abstraction, like the atom, the result of a process of analysis, and it is non- 
sense to talk about our "intuiting" it, as Dr. Marvin does. If to know 
means to interpret, and the given is the object robbed of every trace of in- 
terpretation, how can we say a single word about it, or even refer to it 
without contradiction ? 

The arguments urged against the existence of a transcendent world also 
strike me as very inadequate. A transcendent world would be absolutely 
unknowable, says our author ; because, to know is to have in the mind, 
the object must be revealed to us. Now the transcendent cannot be ex- 
perienced or revealed to our mind, hence it cannot be known. Again, we 
cannot predicate anything of the transcendent, not even existence, for 
existence is whatever manifests itself to our minds. The transcendent 
does not manifest itself, hence it does not exist. All this looks like 
question-begging to me. If to know means to have in the mind and 
existence means to be in the mind, why, of course, what is not in the mind 
does not exist. All that is very simple, to be sure. Still I do not under- 
stand how on this line of reasoning we can assert the existence of a given, 
of other minds than our own, of an infinite universe, of a will, of God, etc. 
I do not see how, in spite of all these desperate attempts about the given, 
this kind of idealism can transcend subjectively, or differ from solipsism. 

Rationalism or apriorism is justified as follows : Knowledge transcends 
its premises and has a right to. Knowledge presupposes principles, e. g., 
the knowableness of the world. The world is knowable, hence knowledge 
cannot be invalid as a process. Whatever premises are needed for 
knowledge to do its work must be granted. Among these principles of 
reality, Dr. Marvin enumerates the following mixtum comftositum : Cau- 
sation, repetition, change, past, present, and future, likeness and difference, 
subject and object, absolute and relative, infinite and finite. 

Beyond knowledge lies the will. Our ideals are what our will chooses ; 
they are expressed in judgments. Henc'e the ideal is also an interpretation 
of the world and is just as valid as the scientific judgment. For the ulti- 
mate authority in life is not the real, but the ideal. To know is ultimately 
but one mode in which the ideals of our mind are being realized. Besides, if 
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our wills and feelings have no valid right to judgments that express their 
ideals, then action is impossible and even knowledge could not be. So 
the ideal has absolute authority over life. If our ideal judgments are 
valid, all must be granted them which alone makes the ideal valid. The 
author finds that we have such ideal judgments in religion, ethics, and 
aesthetics, and proceeds to illustrate at length the function of the ideal in 
these fields. 

The whole method employed here strikes me as very loose and unsatis- 
factory. We have a right to our ideals, some of them help us to live; but 
it does not follow from this that they are valid in the same sense in which 
a scientific judgment is valid. Indeed, the term valid seems to be out 
of place here. We may grant, moreover, that if we did not will, we 
should not know and act; but it does not follow from this that, if our ideals 
(or what we will) are not valid, knowledge and action are impossible. 
Again, it does not follow that because we are conscious partners and co- 
workers with the creator or because we approve of particular acts or parts 
of the world, that therefore we approve of the world as a whole. Nor 
would it be a logical contradiction for us to approve of particular acts and 
yet despise the world as a whole. And, finally, it would not necessarily 
follow from the fact that I despise the world as a whole, that knowledge 
is impossible. 

The only ideal that Dr. Marvin seems to have left after all is that the 
world is ideal, that there is no inherent contradiction in our living as such. 
A man who approves of the world and reverences it, has this ideal, has 
religion, believes in God. According to this view, the ideals of a selfish 
and base nature would have just as much value as any one's else, and be 
just as valid as a scientific judgment. It would appear that as long as a 
man approves of the world and believes that it realizes his ideal, every- 
thing is all right. 

The attempt made to prove the logical necessity of our ideals, to show 
that there can be no knowledge, no action, unless we grant the validity of 
our ideals, cannot but fail. In the last analysis we cannot prove the validity 
of our ideals, but must accept them as facts. They represent our attitude 
towards reality, and the terms true and false, valid and invalid, do not 
apply to them. Dr. Marvin has more faith in the ability of the human 
mind to furnish absolute proofs than I have. 

In conclusion, it is to be regretted that Dr. Marvin has followed the too 
common practice of failing to mention the English translations of the works 
from which he quotes. This is not a very serious matter, of course, but 
when one draws on a translation for lengthy passages it seems only right 
to make acknowledgment. 

Frank Thilly. 

University of Missouri. 



